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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XL, 2. Whole No. 158. 

I.— THE CENTENARY OF DON JUAN. 

" As to the estimation of the English which you talk of, let them 
calculate what it is worth, before they insult me with their insolent 
condescension. I have not written for their pleasure. If they are 
pleased, it is that they chose to be so; I have never flattered their 

opinions, nor their pride ; nor will I I have written from the 

fulness of my mind, from passion, from impulse, from many motives, 
but not for their ' sweet voices '." — Byron to John Murray, 1819. 

Just one hundred years ago, on July 15, 1819, there was pub- 
lished one of the most successful and certainly the most abused 
of all great English poems. Few books have had a stranger 
history. When the manuscript of the first two cantos arrived 
in London a group of Byron's friends assembled in conclave 
at John Murray's office, and after examining the poem were 
unanimous in advising its suppression. Murray sent word 
of the verdict to Byron who, oddly enough, at first seemed to 
acquiesce, but presently, as opposition stirred up resentment 
in him, decided that fifty copies should be privately printed, 
and then within a few weeks determined to publish his work. 
In the end he was proof against even such tactful pleading as 
Hobhouse's (" Carissimo, do review the whole scene, and 
think what you would say of it as written by another ") ; and 
he consented only to the suppression of the anonymous dedica- 
tion to Southey, certain anonymous stanzas upon Castlereagh, 
and one " damn." His ire was extreme when, in the published 
form, he found in the place of four stanzas or parts of stanzas 
rows of asterisks. 

Previous to its appearance the newspapers carried for sev- 
eral days the mysterious and arresting advertisement : " In 
9 
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a few days — DON JUAN." It came into the world unac- 
knowledged by its father. John Murray, " the most timorous 
of God's booksellers," brought it shamefastly before the British 
public, a burly bastard in large quarto, dignified with all the 
adornments of large print and broad margins, yet finding a 
foster-mother only in Thomas Davison, the printer, who was 
prosecuted for his pains. The bar sinister upon its escutcheon 
was an invitation to publishers of low repute, like the notorious 
Bembow " at the Lord Byron's Head," to issue pirated edi- 
tions. 1 Not until it was evident that his offspring was making 
its way in the world did its father do the honorable thing and 
recognize it. Then it appeared among the " Works of Lord 
Byron." 

It is unfortunate for the good name of Don Juan that Canto 
One is the first canto, for many people know the poem merely 
from the opening episode — witty, sprightly, entertaining, vul- 
gar. Moreover, the reviewers of 1819 had not the advantage 
we possess of being able to set the incident of Donna Julia's 
bedroom and the seemingly heartless narrative of the ship- 
wreck in the total context, thus reducing these scenes to natural 
proportion in relation to the whole survey of life. 

" You will certainly be damned for this," Hobhouse, to whom 
it was submitted, wrote on the manuscript. The process of 
damnation began betimes. In a famous passage comparing 
himself to Napoleon Byron admits that " Juan was my Mos- 
cow." He did not retreat, but in 1819 he faced a strong coali- 
tion. As in the case of the domestic scandal of 1816, there is 
some evidence of division along the lines of political opinion, 
the more liberal journals venturing to support Byron; but at 
first the hostility was almost unanimous. The Edinburgh Re- 
view preserved a stony silence ; Gifford, in the Quarterly, could 
not well condemn the poem, since his review was published by 
Murray. Therefore he, too, was silent. The journalistic small 
fry were one voice in condemnation ; and the attack was led by 
Blackwood's Magazine for August 1819 in some lengthy " Re- 
marks on Don Juan " (p. 512 f .) . " Maga " admits that Byron 
" has never written anything more .... triumphantly expres- 

*See E. H. Coleridge's bibliography in Byron's Works, Poetry, vii, 
209 f. 
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sive of the greatness of his genius " ; " our indignation, in 
regard to the morality of the poem, has not blinded us to its 
manifold beauties." But the assertion is made that " a more 
thorough and intense infusion of genius and vice — power and 
profligacy " there has never been than Don Juan. " Impiously 
railing against his God — madly and meanly disloyal to his 
Sovereign and his country — and brutally outraging all the best 
feelings of family honour, affection, and confidence," " it ap- 
pears .... as if this miserable man .... were resolved to 
show us that he is no longer a human being, even in his frail- 
ties ; — but a cool unconcerned fiend." To have " a calm care- 
less ferociousness of contented and satisfied depravity .... 
this atrocious consummation was reserved for Byron." These 
be strong words ; they drew from Byron that " Reply to Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine " which he addressed to Isaac 
DTsraeli but which was not published till after Byron's death. 
In the following November, being in better humour, " Maga " 
printed some verses called "Don Juan Unread" (p. 194 f.), 
an amusing parody on Yarrow Unvisited, of which one stanza 
will serve as a sample : 

" ' O ! rich,' said I, ' are Juan's rhymes, 

And warm its verse is flowing! 
Fair crops of blasphemy it bears, 

But we will leave them growing. 
In Pindar's strain, in prose of Paine, 

And many another Zanny, 
As gross we read, so where's the need, 

To wade through Don Giovanni ? ' " 

Blackwood's review of the next instalment of Byron's poem 
was more favorable (August 1821, p. 107 f.) and indeed the 
great torrent of British resentment was poured out upon the 
first two cantos. But by April 1822 John Wilson and his col- 
leagues were again hard upon the " noble poet " in a " Letter 
from Paddy " (p. 461 f .) which berated Byron severely at the 
same time that it took a fall out of Robert Southey who had 
recently " branded " his opponent as the leader of the " Satanic 
School " of poetry. For " Satanic " Paddy suggests the sub- 
stitution of the word " Calibanic." The various notices in 
Blackwood's are cleverer than, but typical of, the comments 
that Don Juan inspired among the journals of the period. 
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Throughout his career pamphleteers followed Byron as jack- 
als trail after a wounded lion. Don Juan gave them occasion 
for hounding him anew. First came Remarks, Critical and 
Moral, on the Talents of Byron, and the Tendencies of Don 
Juan. By the Author of Hypocrisy, a Satire. London (various 
booksellers), 1819. The author of this anonymous piece was 
C. C. Colton, one of the minor victims (as some of my readers 
may chance to remember) pilloried in the Noctes Ambrosianae. 
Colton's hostility to Byron is not unmitigated ; the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold, for example, he considers " the sublimest 
achievement of mortal pen" (his italics). But he holds that 
the beauties of Don Juan do not atone for its evil character. 
" Alas ! the poison is general, the antidote particular." " Byron 
might have been not only the best, but the greatest poet of 
past or present times, with the exception of Shakespeare alone ; 
he has chosen to be the most mischievous and dangerous with- 
out any exception." " We envy him not the fiend-like satisfac- 
tion of shining, only to mislead." He especially attacks the 
Donna Julia episode, the blasphemy of the poetical command- 
ments, and the heartlessness of the narrative of the shipwreck. 
He considers that the most charitable view to take is that the 
poet is not in earnest, lack of sincerity in this case being a vir- 
tue. Don Juan is " a bold experiment, made by a daring and 
determined hand, on the moral patience of the public." 

A diatribe of a different sort is Don Juan : with a Biographi- 
cal Account of Lord Byron and his Family ; Anecdotes of his 
Lordship's Travels in Greece, at Geneva, etc., including also a 

Sketch of the Vampire Family Canto III. London: 

William Wright, 1819. This is a poem in 144 stanzas in ottava 
rima, but despite the fact that it is labeled " Canto III " it is 
not properly to be grouped among the continuations of Byron's 
poem. It is a grossly false and hostile review of Byron's life, 
pretending to come from Byron himself, who leaves Juan slum- 
bering in the arms of the frail Haidee and now " draws from 
himself." Byron is called variously "Lord Harold," "Lord 
Beppo," and " Lord Squander." The story of his career in- 
cludes a hateful reference to his lameness — " Our hero's foot 
was round as any bowl " ; a fantastic account of his love-af- 
fair with " a fisher's or a corsair's daughter " whom he met in 
Greece, roamed round with, had a child by, and then abandoned 
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(this yarn recurs repeatedly in early Byroniana) ; and a bitterly 
hostile narrative of his marriage and separation. Then fol- 
lows the departure from England and sojourn in France in the 
account of which references to Byron's praise of Napoleon 
illustrate the Tory political animus of many of the attacks 
upon the poet. The most interesting portion of the piece is the 
account of the group of expatriated Englishmen at Geneva who 
numbered among them the greatest of English lyric poets. 
A side-light upon contemporary opinion of Shelley is thrown 
by the following lines : 

" In rival conclave there and deep divan 
He met and mingled with the Vampyre crew 
Who hate the virtues and the form of man, 
And strive to bring fresh monsters into view; 
Who mock the inscrutable Almighty's plan 
By seeking truth and order to subdue — 
Scribblers, who fright the novel-reading train 
With mad creations of th' unsettled brain. 

There Frankenstein was hatched — the wretch abhorred, 

Whom shuddering Sh y saw in horrid dream 

Plying his task where human bones are stored, 
And there the Vampyre quaffed the living stream 
From beauty's veins — such sights could joy afford 
To this strange coterie, glorying in each theme, 
That wakes disgust in other minds — Lord Harold 
Sung wildly too, but none knew what he carolled." 

The poem ends with a threat to " Lord Beppo " that should 
he not mend his morality another canto shall scourge the wretch 
" who toils for vice and spreads corruption wide." 

Another attack was prompted by very definite animus. 
William Hone, a London publisher, was a rather remarkable 
man who has an honourable place in the history of the long 
fight for a free press. It was he who, by the piratical publica- 
tion of Wat Tyler, a drama of Southey's anti-monarchical 
youth, had put the poet-laureate into an awkward position. In 
1816 he was one of several publishers who pirated Byron's 
Poems on his Domestic Circumstances. He had also published 
Conrad, the Corsair; or the Pirate's Isle (1817), a romance 
adapted from Byron's poem. In 1819 he was being prosecuted 
by the government for the publication of The Political Litany, 
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a bold and blasphemous parody of radical political intent. 1 He 
now published, and may have been the author of, " Don John," 
or Don Juan Unmasked ; being a Key to the Mystery attending 
that remarkable Publication : with a descriptive Review of the 
Poem, and Extracts, 1819. He declares that he has penetrated 
the anonymity of the poem (which, indeed, everyone did) and 
proceeds to abuse " Don John " (that is, John Murray) for 
publishing such a work. All Murray's literary friends come 
in for their share of vilification, but the inspiration of the 
attack is seen when Hone centres his fire upon the famous 
series of literary commandments (i, 205-6: "Thou shalt 
believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope," etc.) : " Mr. Murray .... 
actually publishes a Parody on the Ten Commandments of 
God, whilst this prosecution is pending .... for a Parody on 
the Litany, which is an entirely human composition." He then 
declares that Murray suppressed Byron's dedication of Don 
Juan to Castlereagh 2 " from delicacy to Ministers." " Why 
did not Mr. Murray suppress Lord Byron's Parody on the Ten 
Commandments ? " He answers : " Because it contains noth- 
ing in ridicule of Ministers, and therefore nothing that they 
could suppose would be to the displeasure of Almighty God." 
An anonymous pamphlet, the authorship of which has been 
ascribed to its publisher, John Stacy, appeared at Norwich in 
1820: A Critique on the Genius and Writings of Lord Byron, 
with Remarks on Don Juan. The writer describes himself as 
" a man advanced in life, and neither irascible or jealous." 
He sees a meteor rising, whose fiery hair shakes pestilence — 
Byron, " a phenomenon to whom the literature of no age can 
produce a parallel." He warns " the noble writer " that talents 

1 The full title of this rare and curious piece is : The Political Litany, 
diligently revised; to be Said or Sung, until the Appointed Change 
Come, throughout the Dominion of England and Wales, and the Town 
of Berwick upon Tweed. By Special Command. London : Printed for 
one of the Candidates for the Office of Printer to the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty, and Sold by William Hone, 55 Fleet Street, and 67, 
Old Bailey, three Doors from Ludgate Hill. 181 7. Price Two-pence. 
The authorship has been ascribed to one John Marshall. There is a 
copy in the Public Library of the City of New York. 

a The confusion here is doubtless due to some distorted rumor that 
had come to Hone of the fact that a dedication to Southey and some 
stanzas against Lord Castlereagh had been suppressed. 
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so depraved become crimes, that " immoral poetry was never 
long-lived." He attacks his sensual view of Love and laments 
" the mingled and chaotic gloom of infidelity, misanthropy, 
political scepticism .... and the avowed and ostentatious 
abandonment of every moral principle, social duty, and do- 
mestic feeling." " It is incredible " to him " how females can 
peruse " Byron's works. " I know nothing easier," he re- 
marks, "than to compose a poem a la Byron: take a (not) 
human being, load him with every vice .... borrow as much 
pride, malignity, and blasphemy, as Satan can afford .... let 
him have a mistress .... let her .... be insinuated to be 
his sister " ; there must be no narrative, and the " essence of 
the poem " must be wholly " physical." Stacy concludes : " I 
have detained public attention too long with a subject which 
derives its importance only from its mischief." The " Re- 
marks on Don Juan " which follow are reprinted from Black- 
wood's for August 1819. 

Before the appearance of the second instalment of Don Juan 
there was published a very curious piece entitled: Gordon. 
A Tale. A Poetical Review of Don Juan. London: T. and 
J. Allman, 1821. This is described in the preface as "partly 
a burlesque parody on the style of Don Juan; partly a sacri- 
fice of praise at the shrine of talent, and partly arguments 
proving its immoral tendency." Lacking the personal motive 
of Hone's pamphlet and the evidently sincere indignation of 
Stacy's, it is a dreary piece of cheap wit and cheaper moraliz- 
ing. In the first canto we are told how the writer reads Don 
Juan by the fireside and meditates on the range of Byron's 
genius. Praise gradually gives place to blame and he ends 
with the " distressing thought " that the poet's intellect "serves 
but to infect." The second canto is a bit more lively. As the 
fireside reader closes Don Juan in pious disgust a tall stranger 
enters the room. The two men fall into conversation, which 
presently leads to Byron and his poem. The stranger defends 
it and as the other's criticism becomes more severe turns from 
pale to red and back again, and finally, losing all patience, be- 
comes " a dreadful goblin." A vision of eternity in hell passes 
before the moralizer; a crowd of fiends rushes towards him; 
and then all disappears and he finds himself alone in his room, 
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his strange guest gone, and the fire and candles burning as 
usual. Sad rubbish ! — but with a suggestion of the theme of 
retribution — " There is no debt that is not paid " — which was 
present in Tirso de Molina's drama and became the leading 
motive, even the title, of a later Spanish version of Don Juan. 
Another burlesque satire directed against Byron's poem is 
the piece in two cantos ironically entitled: Apology for Don 
Juan. London: T. Green, 1824. This appeared just before 
Byron's death. It opens with the customary praise of Byron's 
genius, leading to a comparison between the poet-traveler and 
the writer's stay-at-home self ; thence to a glorification of 
English scenery and to the proofs of religion afforded by the 
majesty of nature ; and the circle is completed by a return to 
Byron to deplore his lack of faith and the lamentable sight of 

"A towering genius, a gigantic mind 
By vice enslaved." 

Byron is compared to Lucifer; and the resemblances in Don 
Juan to Cain are offered as one proof of the authorship of the 
former poem. Its anonymity is made the subject of certainly 
justified strictures: 

" More respect, I'm certain, had been shown thee, 
If that thy author had not blushed to own thee." 

The satire then grows keener. Byron exploits immorality 
as a means of filling his pocket. The poet's doubts as to im- 
mortality suggest a disquisition on faith and virtue, closing 
with this severe chastisement: 

" What is the poet's fame, who sometimes drolly 
And sometimes with dark scornful language shows his 
Aversion to whate'er is pure and holy, 
While his own pen his wretchedness discloses ; 
Who oft with equal wretchedness and folly, 
Contemns the Gospel and the books of Moses, 
And in despite of conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets, and profanes the Psalms ? " 

The second canto contains a rather amusing parallel between 
Byron's and Juan's career; a survey of Byron's travels and 
ideas ; and a pious hope that, since " the noon of life is not 
yet past away," Byron, like Boccaccio and Rochester, may 
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ultimately repent. The whole closes with a confession that 
the author's 

" ambition reaches 

To hope that, side by side, on the same shelf 

This work and his will rest." 

Did he foresee that the centenary of Don Juan might recall 
his book for a moment from oblivion? After hearing of By- 
ron's death he published a second edition of this Apology 
(London: W. Booth, 1825), to which he added eight elegiac 
" Stanzas on the Death of Lord Byron " (one of an innumer- 
able host of such tributes) lamenting " the mighty bard," " the 
wayward, moody child." A third edition, " to which is added 
a third canto, including remarks on the times," appeared so 
late as 1850 (London: Partridge and Oakey). The author's 
name was now revealed: John W. Thomas, who, it seems, 
was a clergyman, translator of The Divine Comedy, and author 
of The War of the Surplice, a Hudibrastic satire on the Oxford 
Movement. There are several interesting changes from the 
earlier editions : a stanza that had prophesied the unpopu- 
larity of Don Juan is omitted, as is the one that condemns the 
poet who " contemns the Gospel and the books of Moses " — 
in 1850 it was no longer convenient to risk the Gospel and 
the Pentateuch standing or falling together. The new canto 
gives a summary of progress since Byron's day : science, poli- 
tics, gold discoveries, steam, telegraphy, and much else. Where 
now is Byron? 

" Gone — to the land where all things are forgot ! 
Ah, what avail his genius and his wit? 
The call of glory now can rouse him not; 
His race is run, and — what is writ is writ." 

In 1855 this third edition was reissued almost verbatim by the 
same publishers, but with the title changed to Byron and the 
Times ; or an Apology for Don Juan. 

The most drastic of all contemporary pamphlets directed 
against Byron's writings in general and Don Juan in particu- 
lar just synchronized in date of publication with Byron's death. 
This is Cato to Lord Byron on the Immortality of his Writings 
(London: W. Wetton), an anonymous pamphlet known to 
have been written by George Burges. It is an elaborate re- 
view of all the defects of subject-matter, character-drawing, 
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versification, and general view of life found in Byron's works, 
with a contrast between Byron and (of all people!) Cowper. 
Burges ventures the prophecy that The Task will be read when 
" Harold for his pride, Cain for his blasphemy, and Juan for 
his licentiousness, shall have scathed the laurels of Lord Byron, 
and consigned his poetry to an early and loathed grave." " The 
garbage which the present generation luxuriates upon, pos- 
terity will nauseate and cast upon the dunghill." After a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages of such abuse comes the threat 
that if Byron does not change his ways " what I have already 
said is mercy to what I shall be constrained to say hereafter." 

As instalments of Don Juan continued to appear there were 
not wanting those who ventured to defend the poem. There 
is a clever little defence in an early pirated edition : Don Juan. 
With a Preface by a Clergyman. London: Hodgson, 1822. 
Though to Keats it was simply " Lord Byron's latest flash 
poem," though Wordsworth, who called it " that infamous 
publication," was " persuaded that Don Juan will do more harm 
to the English character than anything of our time," and though 
Southey, as would be expected, could not write of it without 
foaming at the mouth, in general the greater men of the time 
were quick to appreciate its greatness. Hazlitt was less acid 
than customarily and reserved his censure for the " flashy pas- 
sages " and for its desecration of serious subjects ; Leigh 
Hunt of course defended it warmly, for in The Liberal the 
later cantos were published ; Jeffrey recognized its worth while 
deprecating its " tendencies." Scott, who, despite his sincere 
faith, was large-minded enough to accept the dedication of 
Cain to him, praised Don Juan. Shelley, with the character- 
istic lack of jealousy that is seen in all his references to Byron's 
work, said of Don Juan that it " sets him not only above, but 
far above, all the poets of the day — every word is stampt with 

immortality Something wholly new and relative to the 

age, and yet surpassingly beautiful." And again : " I think 
that every word of it is pregnant with immortality." 

Praise of another sort is contained in: A Letter to the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron. By John Bull. London: William 
Wright, 1821. This opens with a discourse on humbug and 
contends that such people as William Bowles (with whom 
Byron was in the midst of a controversy on the merits of 
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Pope's poetry) are unworthy of his powers. " Coleridge is 
naturally as clever a man as your Lordship, and if he chose to 
give up his opium for a week .... could avenge himself 
abundantly, and give you, or any wicked wit in Europe, a 
thrashing to your heart's content." But Bowles !...." Stick 
to Don Juan : it is the only sincere thing you have ever writ- 
ten .... written strongly, lasciviously, fiercely, laughingly — 
everybody sees .... that nobody could have written it but 

a man of the first order both in genius and in dissipation 

Ten stanzas of it are worth all your Manfred." Byron read 
this Letter and wrote of it: "I have just read 'John Bull's 
Letter ' : it is diabolically well written, and full of fun and 
ferocity. I must forgive the dog, whoever he is." 1 Of all 
contemporary critics " John Bull " alone seems to me to 
fulfil Professor Oliver Elton's requirement concerning " the 
alert and mischievous sympathy, crossed with protest, which 
[Byron's satires] demand." 2 

It is, however, neither the sensation that the publication of 
Don Juan caused, nor the storm of abuse that accompanied 
the appearance of the successive cantos, nor the approval that 
it won from the great contemporaries who were not blinded by 
prejudice to its merits, that is the reason why I have spoken 
of the poem's " strange history." Trailing on behind its great 
fame, both in the intervals between the appearance of instal- 
ments, and after Don Juan had been left a gigantic torso, came 
a crowd of imitations and " Continuations " without parallel 
in the history of literature. Such Continuations are a fairly 
frequent phenomenon in literature ; some are efforts to com- 
plete an unfinished work; others are sequels to works that, 
though complete in themselves, bear continuing. The attempts 
to complete Schiller's Demetrius belong to the first order; the 
sequels to Le Misanthrope, portraying the later fortunes of 
Alceste, belong to the second. To place among their peers 
the series with which we are here concerned I may remind my 
readers of some of the more noteworthy examples in English 

1 Letters and Journals, v, 315 f. A hoaxing review of John Bull's 
Letter in Blackwood's for July 1821 ascribed the authorship to Jeremy 
Bentham. 

2 Survey of English Literature, ii, 180. 
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literature. To one who knows the Canterbury Tales well the 
experience is not without charm of coming for the first time 
upon The Tale of Beryn in the prologue to which an anony- 
mous follower of Chaucer tells with some liveliness of the 
fortunes of certain of the pilgrims after their arrival at Canter- 
bury. And there are other continuations of the Tales. Henry- 
son's Testament of Cresseid tells of the forlorn latter days of 
Chaucer's heroine. A delightful example of this sort of thing 
is Fletcher's Woman's Prize in which Shakespeare's Petruchio, 
after the death of Katherine, meets his match in a second 
wife. Continuations of Shakespeare are, however, very rare. 
Kenrick's Falstaffs Wedding and Renan's Caliban (admis- 
sible only if we interpret " continuation " broadly) occur to 
me. Samuel Richardson was much annoyed by the continua- 
tor who carried his Pamela into " high life," and, at the sug- 
gestion of Warburton, continued his book in competition with 
the anonymous imitator. Richardson himself enumerated 
some sixteen continuations of his novel. Fielding's Joseph 
Andrews was of course itself begun as a parodying supple- 
ment to Pamela. He was a wiser man than the stationer- 
novelist, and therefore, not taking himself so seriously, seems 
not to have been much annoyed by the anonymous sequel to 
his masterpiece: Tom Jones the Foundling, in his Married 
State. Thackeray's exquisite burlesque, Rebecca and Rowena, 
is a continuation of Ivanhoe. Martin Tupper's Geraldine, a 
sequel to Coleridge's Christabel, is the boldest and most for- 
lorn of all such efforts unless it be an attempt to complete 
Kubla Khan which I once saw in manuscript. G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, one of the continuators of Don Juan, wrote a Pickwick 
Abroad; another continuator of Byron's poem, Henry Mor- 
ford, was author of John Jasper's Secret, one of the many 
attempts to complete The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

To such essays in ingenuity the great fragment of Don 
Juan lent itself well; its fame and its incompleteness joined 
to make it a fit subject for speculation as to how the poet 
planned to finish his tale. The number of such attempts is 
extraordinary and these waifs and strays are not without in- 
terest to the explorer in the by-paths of letters. The only 
account of them hitherto is an article by Hans Raab " Ueber 
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einige Fortsetzungen von Byrons Don Juan." 1 Raab notes but 
seven items and describes but four. I cannot hope that my 
list is exhaustive (Professor W. E. Leonard mentions one 
version that exists in manuscript 2 and there are quite possibly 
more), but at any rate it is four times as long as Raab's. 

Whether Byron ever had, even at the commencement of his 
poem, any definite idea of burlesquing the Spanish legend of 
Don Juan Tenorio is an open question. Wanting a hero, he 
takes 

" our ancient friend Don Juan — 
We all have seen him, in the pantomime, 
Sent to the Devil somewhat ere his time." 

In a note on this passage (I, i) E. H. Coleridge says that 
the pantomime referred to is Delpini's, founded on Shadwell's 
Libertine. De Bevotte, the chief authority on the legend, 
states, however, that this pantomine is directly from the Span- 
ish. 3 Byron may have been present at some performance in 
Italy of Mozart's Don Giovanni. Fitzmaurice-Kelly sees in 
Byron's " lady-killer of the regency " no connection with Juan 
Tenorio, nor does Swinburne ; De Bevotte, on the other hand, 
devotes to Byron's hero a chapter in his monograph on the 
legend. Byron himself claims that he himself 

"and several now at Seville 
Saw Juan's last elopement with the devil." 

But as the poem grew under his hand into the great satire 
and picture of society that it is, this purpose of parody, if it 
ever existed, disappeared. " You ask me for the plan of Donny 
Johnny," he writes to Murray (Letters and Journals iv, 342). 

" I have no plan Do you suppose that I could have 

any intention but to giggle and make giggle ? " Gradually, 
however, his design shaped itself. In a later letter (v, 242 f .) 
he is quite explicit. " The fifth canto is so far from being the 
last of Don Juan that it is hardly the beginning. I meant to 
take him a tour of Europe, with a proper mixture of siege, 
battle and adventure, and to make him finish like Anacharsis 

1 In Byroniana und Anderes, Erlangen, 1912. 

2 W. E. Leonard, Byron and Byronism in America, p. 65, note 1. 

3 G. G. De Bevotte, La Legende de Don Juan, p. 351. 
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Cloots in the French Revolution I meant to have made 

him a Cavalier Servente in Italy, and a cause for a divorce 
in England, and a sentimental ' Werther-f aced man ' in Ger- 
many But I had not quite fixed whether to make him 

end in Hell, or in an unhappy marriage, not knowing which 
would be the severest. The Spanish tradition says Hell : but 
it is probably only an Allegory of the other state." Byron 
told Medwin that he thought of introducing a scene of the 
plague, and that Leila was to be in love with Juan and he not 
with her. " He shall get into all sorts of scrapes, and at length 
end his career in France. Poor Juan shall be guillotined in 
the French Revolution." The poem itself contains but few 
indications as to the probable future conduct of the story. 
Towards the end of the first canto Byron outlines his program 
of love, war, wreck, " a panoramic view of hell," and so forth, 
all to be comprised in twelve books. This number is later in- 
creased to twenty-four, and finally he declares that " the first 
twelve books are merely flourishes " and that he proposes to 
" canter gently through a hundred." He had already written 
to John Murray (iv, 284) : " Since you want length, you shall 
have enough of Juan, for I'll make fifty cantos." In Cepha- 
lonia, in October 1823, he told Dr. Henry Muir that he would 
write a hundred cantos at least (vi, 429). On the way to 
Greece in the same year he had remarked that if the coming 
adventures were of a serious cast they should be material for 
further cantos of Childe Harold ; if comic they should go into 
Don Juan. It would seem, however, that except for the few 
stanzas beginning the seventeenth canto which were first pub- 
lished in 1902, he put Don Juan aside during the last phase 
of his life. At least, in a letter to Thomas Moore of March 
4, 1824 (vi, 336) he contradicts the newspaper rumors that 
he was engaged on a further instalment of the poem. Several 
continuators took advantage of such rumors and stated that 
their hoaxes came from a manuscript in the possession of 
Thomas Medwin or of the Countess Guiccioli. Many years 
later La Guiccioli categorically accused Moore of having de- 
stroyed the last five cantos of Don Juan. This is her state- 
ment : 1 " During his stay in the Ionian Islands, Missolonghi, he 

*My Recollections of Lord Byron, translated by Jerningham, p. 39, 
note. 
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wrote five cantos of Don Juan. The scene of the cantos that 
followed was laid first in England and then in Greece. The 
places chosen for the action naturally rendered these last cantos 
the most interesting, and, besides, they explained a host of 
things quite justifying them. They were taken to England 
with Lord Byron's other papers ; but there they were probably 
considered not sufficiently respectful toward England, on which 
they formed a sort of satire too outspoken with regard to liv- 
ing personages, and doubtless it was deemed an act of patriot- 
ism to destroy them. And so the world was deprived of them." 
The rumor that the Countess possessed two continuation can- 
tos and meant to publish them came to George Meredith in 
1864; 1 and we shall see it appearing again so late as 1880. 

The earliest group of sequels appeared after Byron's first 
two cantos. Samuel Rogers wrote to Byron in 1820 urging 
him to give further instalments to the world, adding : " In the 
meantime a forgery or two is issuing from the press to gratify 
the most impatient." These hoaxes brought from Byron a 
protest to Murray (iv, 369-70) : " You should not let those fel- 
lows publish false Don Juans." The reader may need to be 
reminded that at the end of Byron's second canto his hero, 
shipwrecked on one of the Isles of Greece, is found and min- 
istered to by Haidee, the beautiful daughter of a pirate living 
there. At this point the continuators begin their work, in sad 
contrast to Byron's wonderful third canto that contains the 
account of the banquet at which the pirate discovers Juan and 
Haidee, with Juan's subsequent departure from the island and 
Haidee' s death; that canto is made immortal forever by the 
presence of the lyric " The Isles of Greece " and of the stanzas 

1 Letters, i. 165. [When the Countess Guiccioli died in 1873 she 
left directions in her will that the papers of Lord Byron in her posses- 
sion were to be published fifty years after her death. In 1923, therefore, 
the question whether she had any further cantos of Don Juan may be 
finally settled. At least among the documents must be many most 
interesting letters. Though Byron passed nearly eight years in Italy, 
no letters written in Italian are included in the collected edition of the 
Letters and Journals. Yet there must be many such in existence. It 
is betraying no confidence to say that Professor R. T. Holbrook has in 
his possession a photographic facsimile of a very interesting one.] 
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on the Ave Maria. How did the parasites on Byron's fame 
try to anticipate his conduct of the tale ? 

( i ) Don Juan. Canto the Third. London : William Hone, 
1819. This version is possibly by Hone himself, whom we 
have already met with and who had been frequently a thorn 
in the side of Byron. After four opening stanzas of abuse 
against " Drab John " (John Murray) stanza v takes up the 
narrative. Juan, after many wanderings, comes to London 
to earn his living and to support his large family, for he has 
married Haidee who has regularly borne him twins for six 
successive years. He considers the claims of the law and the 
church, but decides on politics which he plans to enter through 
a career in journalism. After some satire upon various maga- 
zines we find Juan become a radical journalist. The times 
are evil : 

" It was the time when England's robe was rent, 
And famine's curse was blistering on her tongue; 
When through her every limb strange shiverings went, 
And suffering held her every nerve unstrung; 
When passion vainly strove to find a vent, 
When helplessly her maniac arms were flung 
To Heaven, and Heaven allowed unscathed to go 
The monsters who had wrought such utter woe." 

(The reference is evidently to the terrible suffering of the 
years immediately succeeding Napoleon's overthrow and seem 
to comport ill with the chronology of the poem till we remember 
that it is not until canto vii, which narrates Juan's adventures 
at the siege of Ismail, that the period of Don Juan is estab- 
lished as that of the French Revolution.) Juan starts a paper 
called The Devilled Biscuit which he advertises in an unusual 
way, namely, by singing the contents of it to the passing throngs 
to the accompaniment of his guitar. Satiric references to the 
Lake School are introduced. Then Juan describes a political 
meeting that he had attended, and gives a report of various 
speeches, among others one by Hobhouse. (This interesting 
if unpretentious survival of the satiric method of the Satire 
M Snip pee is noteworthy.) At this point Juan is arrested and 
brought before the magistrate on the charge of treasonable 
practices. The examination is lively, but in the end bail is 
refused and Juan is taken to jail. The author hopes that if 
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the police spare this canto the fourth may appear. It is ob- 
vious that the theme — the misfortunes of radical journalists — 
is based on such actual occurrences as those that befell the 
brothers Hunt, the shaft of satire being directed against their 
persecuting Tory opponents. Hone, himself, was, as we have 
seen, on trial for blasphemy. 

(2) A New Canto. London: William Wright, 1819. The 
planlessness of Byron's thirteenth canto is here anticipated; 
Juan's adventures are postponed to a future instalment, and 
this canto is chiefly occupied with an account of Doomsday 
and of how it will affect various personages. This gives an 
opportunity for general satire. 

(3) Don Juan. Canto XI. London: Sherwood, Neely 
and Jones, 1820. In a foreword the author quotes Horace — 

" Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas" — 

in justification of his leap from canto ii to canto xi. At the 
point where he takes up the story Juan has rejoined Donna 
Julia, and the pair have become desperate criminals. During 
their wanderings through Switzerland the overwhelming of a 
village by an avalanche suggests to Juan the indubitable nature 
of the punishment that awaits his lost soul. Later they ap- 
proach Rome, which is described with much Byronish rhetoric. 
Juan moralizes on " man, lordly man, the being of a day." 
He and Julia sit by the seashore and presently witness a ship- 
wreck, the ship taking fire and blowing up when the powder- 
magazine aboard explodes. There follows a dismal descrip- 
tion of the sea giving up its dead at the Last Judgment. 
Juan smiles at the ghastly spectacle before him when suddenly 
a woman's form is cast upon the shore. It is Haidee, who 
" muttered ' Juan ' in her agony." She dies, praying that Juan 
may be forgiven though, betrayed and deserted by him, she 
had fled from her father and her home. Juan is quite 
demoralized : 

" How doubly dreadful death such love to sever ! 
And shall they never, never meet again? Oh! never." 

Immediately after, Juan is struck by lightning. Julia, who 
has been converted to atheism by Juan (a long digression of 
10 
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the close relation of chastity to other virtues in women ) , mourns 
over him; Juan, who, despite the fact that he has been struck 
by lightning, does not die for a whole day, rebukes her law- 
less passion, contrasts her probable fate with that of the in- 
nocent Haidee, affirms his belief in God and eternal punish- 
ment, and confesses his sins to a priest who happens to pass by. 
Julia goes mad and leaps to her death from a crag. 

" ' Then all is o'er,' said Juan, as he gaz'd : 
He gasped— he gnaw'd the sand in agonies. — 
Sudden the friar started, for earth blaz'd ; 
And dark clouds roll'd, and deadly-glaring eyes 
Shot forth on Juan; laughter rent the skies 
Whilst yawn'd the ground, and down the body sunk, 
Fathomless, hell-deep, and *****" 

So, with a row of asterisks, the piece ends. The stanza 
employed is that of Childe Harold, in which respect, as in the 
grotesque extravagance that makes one suspect that beneath 
the apparent morality there is a feebly burlesque intention, 
the thing is unique among the sequels. 

(4) Don Juan. Canto III. London: R. Greenlaw, 1821. 
The writer hits on something like the development of affairs 
that Byron himself imagined. Juan and Haidee are awakened 
by approaching footsteps. Haidee leaves hastily ; her father, 
Lombro, enters and grapples with Juan. Juan strangles him, 
throws his body over a cliff, and hides again in the cave, which 
hunger forces him at length to quit. He is captured by Greek 
pirates and forced to board their ship. Presently they are 
attacked by another ship and a sea fight follows which is de- 
scribed at tedious length. Juan falls out of a port-hole and 
climbs aboard the other ship, which proves to be Spanish. The 
pirates are vanquished and Juan proceeds with his countrymen 
to Venice. The writer promises to devote his next canto to 
Juan's adventures there. 

(5) The Sultana; or a Trip to Turkey. A Melodrama in 
three acts, founded on Lord Byron's Don Juan. New York: 
N. B. Holmes, 1822. This play is not exactly a " continua- 
tion " of the poem ; the distortion of the plot is sufficient, how- 
ever, to warrant us in regarding it as an imitator's variant 
upon the narrative in Byron's third, fourth, and fifth cantos. 
It opens with Juan's being washed ashore after the shipwreck ; 
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the Haidee episode follows, ending with the discovery by Lom- 
bro. Juan is sold as a slave and is presently found in a 
Turkish seraglio. Haidee, however, (like Tiny Tim) did not 
die, and follows Juan disguised as a boy (a hint evidently ob- 
tained from some of Byron's oriental tales). The two are at 
last happily reunited. 1 

(6) Don Juan. Cantos IX, X, and XI. Albany, N. Y., 
1823. This version, ascribed to I. S. Clason in Cushing's 
Anonyms (under "Don Juan") I have been unable to dis- 
cover, despite careful inquiry. It is apparently different from 
Clason's second continuation, referred to below. 

No more " false Don Juans " appeared until after Byron's 
death. The last canto of the genuine poem tells of a house- 
party at Norman Abbey at which Juan, who has been for some 
time in England, is a guest. One night Juan follows down a 
corridor what he takes to be a ghost, which turns out to be 
his fellow-guest, the Duchess of Fitz-Fulke. With his recogni- 
tion of her Don Juan comes to an abrupt conclusion. This 
risque and dramatic ending gave ample scope to the imagina- 
tion of continuators. Earlier cantos afforded them few hints. 
The eleventh ends with speculations as to whether Juan would 
marry or be " taken in for damages " ; the twelfth with the 
remark that his good looks were bound to expose him to the 
temptations of London society. It is evident that Juan's Turk- 
ish ward, the little Leila, was not brought to England for noth- 
ing; the poet himself is anxious for the fate of Juan's hostess 
at the house-party, the Lady Adeline (xiv, 99) ; in later cantos 
Aurora Raby was evidently to become a character of impor- 
tance ; about the fate of " her frolic Grace Fitz-Fulke " there 
can, I fear, be little doubt. The hordes of imitators, though 
some of them " reform " Juan, never once strike what is ob- 
viously the most likely fashion in which Byron might have 
completed his poem and which has been well surmised by Roden 
Noel : 2 " Yet would not the poet have concluded it, had he 
survived the liberation of Greece, with the hero's devotion of 
himself to the cause of human emancipation, after having ex- 

1 Another drama founded on Don Juan is by J. B. Buckstone (number 
828 in Dick's Standard Plays). 

2 Life of Lord Byron, p. 139. 
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hausted self-seeking experience, and found the mere pursuit 
of personal pleasure unsatisfying to the truer self? That, at 
least, was the history of his own career, and he is reflected 
faithfully in his work." But we must return to the continuators. 

(7) Continuation of Don Juan. Cantos XVII and XVIII. 
London: G. B. Whittaker; and Oxford: Munday and Slater, 
1825. A short " Advertisement " summarizes Byron's poem to 
the point where he left off. Canto xvii opens with a long elegy 
on Byron ; his virtues, his heroic death, his defects — especially 
the choice of the theme of Don Juan. The writer plans to go 
on with the poem, but does not feel bound to carry out what 
" the poet meant to do." When Juan discovered that the 
duchess had played a practical joke he wisely retreated " and 
saved his character and went to bed." At breakfast the next 
day her Grace cuts Juan dead ; he is further distracted by sit- 
ting next to the bewitching Aurora Raby. A letter is brought 
to him, on reading which he bursts into tears. In canto xviii 
we learn that it is the announcement of the death of his mother. 
Juan is remorseful on account of his long absence from home. 
A long digression follows, the general tenor of which is " See 
England first " and which includes a tribute to " the Minstrel 
of the North." That evening when nearly all the company are 
away at a dinner, Juan wanders wretchedly in the garden 
(digression on evening). He hears a voice singing a lyric — 
a very mediocre one which I shall not quote. ' Tis Aurora 
Raby. His determination to return to Spain to visit his mother's 
grave weakens ; he goes to bed but not to sleep. Presently he 
is aroused by a tumult and finds that Norman Abbey is on fire. 
All the inmates escape safely save Aurora. Juan rushes back 
into the burning building and finds her in her oratory on her 
knees, for she has abandoned hope. He carries her to " th ' 
embattled walls " some twenty feet above the lake, for the fire 
now prevents escape through the building. He jumps in with 
his fair burden and bears " his drooping charge uninjured to 
the shore." Thus the little book ends. The character of the 
advertisements bound in and a reference or two point to some 
Oxford student as the author. 

(8) Don Juan, Canto XVII, XVIII. London : Duncombe, 
1825. This version is sometimes added to later editions of the 
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genuine poem " with a preface by a clergyman " to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In the piece there is an evident 
ambition to outdo the first canto of Don Juan. It opens with 
a passage in praise of intrigue. Juan engages in a brief amour 
with the duchess which is observed by her scandal-spreading 
waiting-woman. In canto xviii the same gossip overhears Juan 
talking to his hostess, the Lady Adeline, and reports it to Lord 
Henry Amundeville, her husband. He surprises them in the 
midst of an entirely innocent conversation, and manages to 
make a considerable fool of himself. He offers to send his 
inconvenient guest on a mission to Scotland ; Juan accepts the 
offer and with an account of the journey the book closes. 
Throughout both cantos the narrative is constantly interrupted 
by digressions in the approved Byronic fashion — on scandal 
and political economy; architecture and the improvement in 
personal comforts effected by modern inventions; travel, im- 
mortality, blasphemy, blue-stockings, critics, and many other 
quite unrelated matters, all in a very dull fashion indeed. 1 

(9) Don Juan. Cantos XVII-XVTII. New York: Charles 
Wiley, 1825. This seems to be the version referred to in 
Sabin's Dictionary of Books relating to America (iv, 134) as 
by I. S. Clason. Unlike most of the sequels it is a deliberate 
hoax, purporting to be by Lord Byron. The most noteworthy 
part is the opening statement as to the function of Don Juan to 
pluck off the scales from men's eyes and make them see clearly 
and without cant. The two cantos deal with Juan's liaison 
with the duchess ; the inopportune arrival of the ugly old Duke 
of Fitz-Fulke ; his suspicious jealousy of his spouse ; and the 
confirmation of that jealousy by the revelations of a waiting- 
woman who had herself loved Juan. There are the customary 
digressions : on Napoleon, the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
marriage, love, and so forth. 

(10) Juan Secundus. Canto the First. London: John Mil- 
ler, 1825. As in the New Canto of 1819 there is no plot to this 
piece. It contains many literary and personal allusions of 

1 Among the advertisements at the end of this book there is mention 
of Beppo in London. A Metropolitan Tale, of interest as showing 
another budding-off from Byron's work, but apart from our present 
subject. 
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some interest. From Campbell " the purest rays of literature 
have shone " ; Byron was " the God of poesy " ; Scott, 

" The first to change the Author's desert way 
To all that's fair, from what was desolate." 

There is praise for " modest Rogers " ; but 

"Wordsworth, thou'rt the oddest of all codgers!" 

The writer has " a high opinion " of Milman ; but Southey — 
" no, I don't like Southey." Tom Moore is his favorite. This 
review finished, he apologizes to the ladies for the dryness of 
his subject. 

" I have another canto, which I guess 
(As Mathews says) will come out by and by, 
More suited to your taste; this, I confess, 
Is rather stupid, common-place, and dry — 
A sort of hodge-podge, which I can't express, 
But who the Devil cares for that ? not I ; 
I write just as I think, and never mind 
What's coming after, or what's left behind." 

He promises to sing of heroes, mathematicians, authors, poli- 
ticians, judges, divines, debutantes, and barristers. For the 
present, however, he thinks that eighty stanzas are enough ; 
he would like to add notes, as other authors have done, but he 
does not wish to be tedious. Apparently this program for the 
future was not a mere conventionality borrowed from the real 
Don Juan, for in the British Museum copy of this piece there 
is another little work that contains among the advertisements 
at the end one of the second canto of Juan Secundus. Of this 
canto I have found no trace ; it is not in the British Museum. 
(11) The Seventeenth Canto of Don Juan, In continuation 
of the unfinished Poem by Lord Byron. London : W. Wilson, 
1829. A sub-title states that this is " intended as the First 
Canto of the remaining Eight which are wanting to complete 
that Author's original design of extending the Work to Twenty- 
four." This sequel is one of the most nearly successful of the 
series, though in the scandalous nature of the subject-matter 
it eclipses Byron. A modest preface closes with the words : 
" I shall console myself with the consideration that some credit 
at least is due to the individual who can support even the char- 
acter of Harlequin with success." Such consolation as it is, 
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it may be granted him. The canto is no less than 260 stanzas 
in length, and begins : 

" We all have seen, or heard, or read, of late, 
A story somewhat amorous and witty, 
Concerning the adventures and estate 
Of a young Spaniard, noble, gay, and pretty : 
And tho' his birth 'tis needless to repeat, 
I cannot help esteeming it a pity 
A tale so well begun, so fair, and clever, 
Should hang thus lopp'd, as 'twere, and scant, for ever." 

There follows presently an invocation to Xenophon, Thucy- 
dides, Plutarch, Goldsmith, Smollett, Gibbon, Hume, and Rol- 
lin. Then, lest the writer be guilty of giving offence, the 
" immediate consequences " of Juan's meeting with Fitz- 
Fulke are skipt over. The story of the canto centres in a 
love-affair between Adeline and Juan, after his successful ef- 
forts to rid himself of the duchess, which results in a duel with 
Lord Henry Amundeville. The digressions are chiefly upon 
the hypocritical sort of morality practiced by 

" this canting, croaking, preaching clan, 
Those strainers at a gnat, those camel bolters," 

whose first commandment is " Thou shalt not know on earth 
felicity." From one of the notes to the text we learn that the 
author was an Irishman. Throughout there is very evident 
admiration for Byron's genius and nowhere any sign of dis- 
approval of the morality of Don Juan. 

(12) The title-page of Don Juan in Search of a Wife is 
missing in the copy in the British Museum ; the book contains 
some other poems that do not concern us. The first canto of 
the title-poem is dated Oxford, 1825 ; the second, Rome, 1834; 
therefore the conjectured date, 1830, in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum cannot be correct. The poem is written in 
the metre of Venus and Adonis, the same less difficult approxi- 
mation to ottava rima that Halleck had adopted in Fanny. It 
is not narrative, but an expression of juvenile opinions on 
marriage and politics in satirical vein. 

(13) Canto XVII of Don Juan. By one who desires to be 
a Very Great Unknown. London: James Gilbert, 1832. A 
frontispiece, crudely done, is of some interest. It shows two 
lamps, named Partiality and Prejudice, burning before a pile 
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of volumes the titles of which are: Medwin, Parry, Gait, 
Moore, Hunt, and Reviews — in allusion to various books and 
articles inspired by Byron's great career but from one point 
of view or another unjust to his memory. The writer describes 
himself as a " mere disciple " of Byron who will undertake to 
complete Don Juan. His canto tells vaguely of the conclusion 
of the Fitz-Fulke episode; of Lady Adeline's warnings to 
Aurora Raby to beware of the Spanish guest ; of the duchess's 
jealousy of Aurora ; and of the earlier stages of a love-affair 
between that young lady and Juan. It ends with their plight- 
ing their troth. The piece is unusually direct in narrative with 
comparatively little of the customary satiric digressions. 

( 14) Internal evidence dates the next Continuation between 
1834 and 1847. For an account of this rarest of all the sequels 
I am indebted to Raab's monograph mentioned above. The 
only copy known is in the English Seminar at Erlangen — and 
that is the second volume only, without any title-page. In this 
book there is inserted a clipping from an old catalogue which 
gives John Clark of Bridgewater as the author's name and 
states that the poem " was privately printed by the author and 
never published." The missing first volume contained cantos 
xvii-xx ; volume two begins with canto xxi. Juan is discovered 
in a fortress in the Pyrenees; an agent of the Inquisition 
orders that he be taken to Rome for trial on the charge of 
heresy. Juan, through a series of comical adventures, escapes 
from the ship and manages to reach his native town of Seville. 
Not feeling safe there from persecution, he returns to England 
and visits Norman Abbey during a house-party on which the 
same visitors as on the former occasion are assembled. Thence 
he goes to Paris, arriving there at the height of the Reign of 
Terror. He becomes involved in an attempt to rescue the 
Dauphin, is arrested, tried, and executed; and a rich Jewish 
friend obtains burial for his body. The narrative is inter- 
mingled with passages of philosophical speculation of a very 
rationalistic variety. 

(15) The Irish problem, a theme constantly recurring in 
these poems, forms the entire subject of Twenty Suppressed 
Stanzas of Don Juan in reference to Ireland. Great Totham, 
Essex : Printed at Charles Clark's Private Press, 1838. These 
stanzas, it is stated, are " From a Manuscript in the possession 
of Captain Medwin, warranted genuine " ; but they are without 
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doubt an impudent forgery. They resume some incidents of 
Irish history with some ecclesiatical legends of Irish saints 
and various complimentary allusions to Irish characteristics — 
all in an utterly un-Byronic manner. Originally published in 
a volume called Georgian Revel-ations, which contained also a 
satire in the manner of Peter Pindar, these verses were sepa- 
rately reprinted in 1845 at the same press under the title: 
Some rejected Stanzas of " Don Juan." 

(16) Don Juan Junior : A Poem by Byron's Ghost. Edited 
by G. R. Wyther Baxter. London, Edinburgh and Dublin : 
various booksellers, 1839. This piece contains much vague con- 
fused rambling satire on men and manners. The tale is of a 
son of Byron's Juan. He refuses to marry a girl whom he 
has betrayed and she, dying shortly after, leaves him a lock of 
her hair. This affects him but momentarily for presently he 
goes to a ball where he sings a very heartless song about his 
love-affair. Scarcely is it finished when the dead girl appears 
in a vision and upbraids her faithless lover. He faints, and 
the canto ends with some cynical comment on morality. The 
second canto opens with a long passage on the changes wrought 
by time, obviously imitated from a famous passage in the real 
Don Juan. This leads to the changes in the character of the 
elder Juan, who has become a " Catholic devotee," with pinched 
face and slovenly dress. He is still a bit too fond of the ladies 
but is constantly doing penance for his sins and is absolutely 
under the thumb of his confessor. The character of this priest 
is drawn with much skill, and there is an amusing account of 
Juan's confession to him — really a review of various adven- 
tures in Byron's poem: Julia, Haidee, Dudu, Catherine. The 
course of Juan's life from the point at which Byron left off is 
hinted at, particularly a liaison with Lady Adeline. The 
younger Juan is a chip of the old block; the identity of his 
mother remains a mystery. This suggests the pity of indis- 
crete love, and a long passage follows on the pity of various 
things, public and private, ending: 

" Young Victoria ! lady of these isles ! 
It's a pity you let that guzzling Melbourne 
Come shadowing so often." 

Incoherent as much of this satire is, the piece is of unusual 
significance, for, though unknown to Bevotte (our chief au- 
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thority on the Don Juan legend), the character of the younger 
Juan, in its brutal, cynical faithlessness and egotism, is the 
nearest approach to the true Don Juan tradition that has ap- 
peared in England since Shadwell's Libertine and the Love- 
lace of Richardson. 

(17) Don Juan Reclaimed; or his Peregrination continued 
from Lord Byron. Sheffield: Printed for the Author, 1840. 
The title-page states that this is by " W. C," initials which in 
the British Museum copy are filled in " William Cowley." 
This version is eloquent of the way the smug mantle of prudery 
was settling down over Victorian England. After his meeting 
with the duchess Juan reforms and spends much of his time in 
prayer. The occupations of the house-party and the conver- 
sations in which they engage are set forth at quite intolerable 
length. On the Sabbath Juan goes to the Roman Catholic 
church in his Russian coach, taking with him the duchess and 
Miss Raby. Juan's conduct is always exemplary, a change 
ascribed to the elevating influence of virtuous female society. 
His habit is to rise early to view the beauties of nature ; each 
morn he is more deeply impressed until finally, like the birds, 
he bursts into a morning hymn — which fortunately need not 
be quoted. As a sample of this edifying production the last 
stanza of all, describing Sunday after church, may be quoted : 

" While dinner and dessert brief pass'd away, 
Though all were free, good humour'd, social, kind, 
Yet none appeared indiscreetly gay: 
Their topics of discourse shew'd them inclin'd 
To manifest a deference to the day, 
And tended to improvement of the mind, 
Till it was time their pillows should receive them, 
Where to delightful dreams at present leave them." 

(18) The Rest of Don Juan. Inscribed to the Shade of 
Byron. By Henry Morford. New York: Burgess, Stringer 
and Co., 1846. A motto gives the key-note to this version: 
" If rough talk offend thee, we'll have very little of it." This 
book has escaped the drag-net of Professor W. E. Leonard's 
researches into Byronism in America. It is very long — 645 
stanzas divided into seven cantos. The digressions, save for 
a few American allusions and some literary satire on Dickens, 
L. E. L. and a few other notables, are even more tedious than 
in most of the other sequels. The first canto is introductory 
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and tells of Byron's death, his grave, his sister's loyalty, and 
much else ; an elegy sung by the Greeks (in the metre of " The 
Isles of Greece ") is introduced. The story, setting aside the 
digressions, is summarily as follows. Juan's relations with 
the duchess and Lady Adeline get him into various troubles. 
Later he receives a command from the Empress Catherine to 
return to St. Petersburg. This he obeys, accompanied by his 
Turkish ward, Leila ; but on the way he is warned of dangers 
in Russia, and retracing his steps he goes to southern France. 
There he leaves Leila and returns to Paris in time to witness 
various scenes of the Revolution. He engages in a couple of 
love-affairs, and a cast-off sweetheart murders a wealthy woman 
whom Juan is about to marry. Disgusted with Paris, he goes 
to Seville, where he settles down to an easy dissolute life 
until one night, at a banquet, a tall dark stranger enters and 
beckons Juan away. The two depart together while the lights 
burn dim and the guests smell brimstone. The next day Juan's 
body is found in a cemetery. For such a conclusion Morford 
found a hint in Byron's poem. 

( 19) A Sequel to Don Juan. London : Paget and Co., is un- 
dated ; the Catalogue of the British Museum queries " 1825 ? " 
but allusions in the text place it between 1843 and 1850. Notes 
and Queries (4th S., i, 267) dates it 1842. One can imagine 
Byron himself — that is, Byron at his worst morally and poeti- 
cally — writing it, for though vulgar and shoddy it does get 
something of the tone of Don Juan. It is anonymous, but 
has been ascribed to G. W. M. Reynolds, a writer of some 
little note in his day though now forgotten. Except Mor- 
ford's, it is the most elaborate of all the sequels. The book is 
embellished with a series of steel engravings in the style that 
we associate with such old " annuals " as The Keepsake or 
Friendship's Offering. In his preface the author promises 
eleven more cantos, should they be called for, in order to 
bring his poem (which is in five cantos) to the same length 
as Lord Byron's. It would seem that there was no call for 
them. The plot, which is complex, rather clever, and very 
repulsive, exaggerates the license of Don Juan into licentious- 
ness. A new heroine, the governess of the little Turkish girl 
brought by Juan to England, appears. Juan is involved in a 
divorce suit and later loses all his money. He then goes to 
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Paris where he has various adventures in the Revolution and 
is thrown into prison. The method of his release through the 
agency of a mysterious female (an episode apparently bor- 
rowed from Voltaire's LTngenu) is sufficiently scabrous; with 
that episode the book closes. It is a violently Whig produc- 
tion, exhibiting the Whig tradition of glorification of Napo- 
leon, attacking Peel's tariff reforms, and loudly praising 
modern education. In lines that are of the very essence of 
Philistinism it glorifies the portion of society that came into 
power with the passage of the Reform Bill : 

" But if you look for virtue, seek it where 
The golden mean is found — the middle grade 
Of our society, with whom the care 
Exists of England's commerce and her trade." 

Of literary satire there is little; Dickens is roughly treated: 

" Dickens full well, too, knows what humbug means, 
For he has built his fame upon that basis, 
By dint of sheer vulgarity." 

An attempt is made to apologize for the license of the poem 
on the ground that it is a " satire on abuses, not a eulogy on 
vice." This excuse the author borrows from Byron; but the 
imitator is evidently disingenuous, whereas Byron was pro- 
foundly sincere. Byron puts his pictures of moral abuses into 
proper setting and proportion with other subjects of satire ; in 
this Sequel the emphasis is exclusive. 

(20) In Notes and Queries, June 30, 1877, H. J. Daniel 
makes the following statement in answer to a query : " I wrote 
a seventeenth canto of Don Juan and published it in London 

about twenty years since " This description corresponds 

to no item on my list. The piece must have appeared about 

1857- 

(21) Don Juan. Canto Seventeen. This appeared in a vol- 
ume of Poems by Edward Wilberforce and Edmund Blan- 
chard, London: Longman, etc., 1857. This sequel is almost 
unique in that it possesses real charm and can be read with 
pleasure as well as with antiquarian interest. It purports to 
have been written by Byron in the Elysian Fields. Byron is 
there reconciled to Wordsworth and has met the great poets 
of former times. The judgment of the Greeks on Thackeray, 
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Dickens, and other contemporary novelists and poets is amus- 
ing. " Thank heaven, there are no women in Elysium ! " 
Hence, by an easy transition, to Juan. Byron has been lec- 
tured by Milton on his immorality and has promised to reform 
his hero. He undertakes to bring him to France in the time 
of the Revolution (Carlyle will supply materials) and to ar- 
range that he be beheaded by the guillotine. With this out- 
line of the future course of the narrative the canto closes. 

(22) The Termination of the Sixteenth Canto of Lord By- 
ron's Don Juan. By H. W. Wetton. London : Trubner, 1864. 
Alone among the continuators Wetton failed to see that By- 
ron's sixteenth canto is complete, the artistic conclusion com- 
ing with Juan's discovery of the duchess. The morning after 
the meeting with her, Juan takes a walk and encounters a 
funeral which gives rise to sober reflections in his brain. When 
he returns to breakfast he finds that the Duke of Fitz-Fulke 
has arrived. With some lamentable attempts to reproduce 
table-talk this poem, the poorest of the lot, comes to an end. 
The efforts at digression and satire are amazingly feeble. 
Wetton assures us that should we despise this first essay of his 
Muse, 

" She will not grieve, as I have said before, 
But take the hint, and never trouble more." 

Apparently she " took the hint " for no more appeared. 

(23) Rodolph, a dramatic fragment in continuation of " Don 
Juan.". . . . By a Minor. This title, without date or place, I 
get from Notes and Queries [4th Series, i, 267 (1868)]. I 
have been unable to find a copy of the piece. 

(24) Don Juan. Canto XVII. London : Thomas Cooper, 
1870. This version is made up in large part of asterisks; it 
would have been better if more such chaste stars had taken the 
place of some of the stanzas printed. The theme is the jealousy 
of the Lady Adeline and the duchess, and the contrasting 
purity of Aurora Raby. There are the usual satiric digres- 
sions on literary, social and ethical matters. 

(25) Don Juan in Ireland. By " Leon." This is men- 
tioned in the Athenaeum of December 3, 1870, as about to ap- 
pear. I have not seen a copy ; nor do I know its connection 
with the suppressed hoax Don Leon of 1866, which I shall de- 
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scribe in its place among the Byron forgeries in the course of 
another article. 

(26) The Shade of Byron. A Mock Heroic Poem. Lon- 
don, [1871]. I do not reprint the very long title, which con- 
nects the piece with the Byron-Stowe scandal then in the high 
tide of discussion. It is a continuation of Don Juan in six 
cantos, with digressions on many subjects, especially Byron's 
character and career and various typically Byronic ideas. 
There is very little plot : the liaison with the duchess, the morn- 
ing after, breakfast, a quarrel with Lord Henry, and a duel. 

(27) The New Don Juan. The Introduction by Gerald Noel 
Byron, and the Last Canto of the Original Don Juan from the 
Papers of the Countess Guicciolli [sic] .... Never before 
published. London: E. Head [1880]. This forgery, the whole 
of which was written by G. N. Byron, takes advantage of the 
long-current rumors, previously referred to, that the Countess 
Guiccioli had in her possession certain unpublished cantos of 
Don Juan. The narrative portion tells how Juan's attentions 
to the Lady Caroline [sic, for Adeline] involve him in a duel 
with Lord Henry in which Juan is slightly wounded. He is 
tenderly nursed by Aurora Raby, with whom he falls honor- 
ably in love. After some dispute with her guardian, the Lord 
Chancellor, they are united and the canto ends with the depar- 
ture of the happy pair for Spain. 

(28) Don Juan. Canto XII. This last and best of the 
continuations is found in To the End of the Trail, by Richard 
Hovey. New York : Duffield, 1908. It is certainly the most 
convincing reproduction of the spirit and movement of Byron's 
verse. It is supposed to be written by Byron in hell, in this 
resembling number 21 above. Byron refuses to take up the 
poem at the point where he had dropt it : 

" Southey's forgotten ; so is Castlereagh ; 
But there are fools and scoundrels still to-day." 

The satire refers to current topics ; we hear nothing of 
Juan. The poet is full of curiosity as to events on earth: 

" I've such a next day's thirst for information, 
I'd even be content to read The Nation." 

On the whole, despite some scanty exceptions to the con- 
trary, poverty of invention and servile imitation of Byron's 
mannerisms, with no ray of his genius, characterize the en- 
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tire series of continuations. If Byron laughs at much upon 
which his contemporaries set store, it is in order that he may 
destroy abuses by ridicule ; his imitators laugh — or titter — 
simply because Byron laughed. He digresses because he has 
much to say, because his poem is a criticism of life; his imi- 
tators because he had set the fashion. Their digressions, 
even when not offensive, have not a particle of the psychologi- 
cal interest that Byron puts into his. They are never the pro- 
duct of a full mind following the train of thought wherever it 
may lead. They are mere chatter, breaking the course of the 
story and contributing nothing. The contrast is as marked in 
the narrative portions. Donna Julia, her bedroom and her let- 
ter ; Haidee, her innocent love and her pathetic death ; politics 
and scandal; the country house-party and urban escapades — 
all are imitated again and again in these faint crude copies of 
Byron's pictures of life. Except Hovey's and possibly The 
Rest of Don Juan not one merits for its own sake even such 
feeble renewal of life as is given it in the pages of this article. 1 
If the continuations of Don Juan are numerous, imitations 
in the metre and manner of the poem are innumerable. These 
I cannot attempt to catalogue here ; but notes on a few of them 
will further illustrate the greatness of the fame with which 
Byron's poem comes to its hundredth anniversary. One of 
the earliest and most successful, though not in the exact metre 
of the original, was Fitz-Greene Halleck's once famous Fanny 
(1819), a satire upon flashy New York Society, with many 
digressions, which is aptly characterized in the Fables for 
Critics. Blackwood's, which assailed Don Juan so fiercely 
on its appearance, at once began to imitate it in Daniel 
O'Rourke ; An Epic Poem in Six Cantos. By Fogarty O'Fo- 
garty, Esq. of Blarney, which ran through several numbers 
in 1820 and 1821. Leigh Hunt attempted to bolster up the 

1 These forlorn little offscourings of literature are now hard to come 
by. I have put my notes together after searching through the libraries 
of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the University of Pennsylvania ; the 
Boston Public Library; the Boston Athenaeum; the New York Public 
Library ; and the Library of Congress. One rare item is in my own 
possession. Another I borrowed from Mr. W. C. Bullitt, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. For several pieces inaccessible in this country I depend on 
notes kindly made for me by Dr. Gertrude H. Campbell who has had 
recent access to the British Museum. Professor C. H. Page called my 
attention to Hovey's continuation. 
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failing Liberal by two satires in the metre, and in feeble imi- 
tation of the mood, of Don Juan : The Dogs and The Book 
of Beginners. The anonymous Grafenstein (1826) is much 
in the manner of Don Juan though the metre is different. 
The Pilgrimage of Ormond; or Childe Harold in the New 
World (Charleston, S. C, 1831), though written in Spen- 
serians, is much nearer in style and thought to Don Juan than 
to Childe Harold. Another American imitation is W. W. 
Western's ' " To Whom It May Concern." A Poem on The 
Times,' which uses the ottava rima. and tells in satiric vein of 
the actual adventures of two Confederate officers journeying 
to Liverpool. The Count and his Cotempors (1837) is a ^ on S 
and rather pointless satire imitated from Don Juan. Don Juan 
at Athens (1858) is an equally pointless satire on Edinburgh 
architecture, containing slighting references to Ruskin. The 
Last Days of a Bachelor, by James McGregor Allan (1862), is 
full of the influence of Don Juan. Thomas Hood's Friendly 
Address to Mrs. Fry in Newgate owes something to Byron for 
its manner and George Croly's Modern Orlando much for its 
matter. In Sir William Watson's The Eloping Angels there 
are signs of the survival of the style ; and much more than mere 
signs in Gilbert Cannan's " Noel. An Epic in Ten Cantos," the 
first instalment of which was published last year and which is 
a rather ill-natured and quite dull satire on everything in gen- 
eral and many things in particular. 

I have said enough to show with what trailing clouds, if not 
of glory, at least of the most sincere form of flattery, Don 
Juan has come down to us. I believe that the poem is now 
comparatively little read. This is a pity, for, granting that 
much of it is tiresome and trivial, there is much that is wise 
and witty, much that is beautiful and tender, much that is 
sincere and strong, crowded along with much that one might 
wish away, in its many pages. It is a special and preeminent 
example of Arnold's definition of poetry as a criticism of life. 
And it is from this point of view that many critics of the most 
varying views have hailed it as the most characteristic poem 
of the nineteenth century, the modern epic. It is a brilliant 
picture of life and society in many climes and lands, furnished 
moreover with a running commentary, generally satirical but 
not always so, upon the men, women and affairs which it 
seeks to illustrate. Remembering this, we can understand, 
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if not entirely condone, certain features of the poem ; there are 
spots reflected in the mirror, but the blame therefore should 
attach not to the glass held up but to the original reflected 
therein. It is a reflection of life where all things are not high 
nor tender nor sweet: 

" These things are life, 
And life, some think, is worthy of the Muse." 

When all is said, the voluptuousness and license and vulgarity 
and indelicacy — unfortunately the best-known characteristics 
of the book — make up but a small part of its total content. 
It is a tremendously human book ; life is here in its various 
and most vital phases: love and joy, suffering and hate and 
war, death in many forms. And it records what lies between 
these highest and lowest strata of experience, the petty along 
with the great, the dull and prolix along with the terse and the 
thrilling. It is a satire on society and social usage and conven- 
tions, on sham and cant, on pride of place, on the ostentation 
and vanity of glory, on the innumerable little affairs of life. 
Perhaps it is most interesting when regarded as a record of 
friendships and animosities. True to life or in the thinnest of 
disguises we find many acquaintances of Byron's: his wife, 
La Guiccioli, and other women ; Ali Pacha ; Castlereagh, Wel- 
lington, and other political personages ; Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, Keats, Moore, and other literary celebrities ; people 
in London society; Spanish ladies and those of the seraglio; 
followers of the Empress Catherine and that redoubtable 
woman herself (here Byron penetrates beyond the range of 
his own experience and the interest consequently flags in 
these middle cantos) ; enslaved Italian opera singers ; cossacks, 
highwaymen, sailors, members of Parliament, tutors, pirates, 
and what not. All life is there. It is a poem of many moods, 
grave and gay, bitter and sweet, mocking and serious. The 
sudden changes in the mood are paralleled by the constant sur- 
prises in the rimes. The stanza employed lends itself, in this 
deft handling, to all these tones. It is perhaps best adapted 
to satirical comment where a situation can be summed up in the 
sestet and the required epigrammatic comment rendered in the 
concluding couplet. For narrative, if we may judge by The 
Pot of Basil, it would seem not so well fitted ; but in Byron's 
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hands the story flows easily and swiftly along when the poet 
does not wilfully hinder it by digression. We become accus- 
tomed to regard the serio-comic as the most characteristic mood 
of the verse, but we must never forget Byron's oft-quoted 
confession : 

" And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
'Tis that I may not weep." 

The evil of the world is not the less keenly sensed because 
the corrective furnished is that of ridicule. And on occasion 
the volleys of the Comic Muse give place to passages that are 
deeply and entirely serious, save perhaps for fitful flashes of 
wit, and even these can be suppressed in proper season. There 
is, for example, the sombre, magnificent, and incomparable 
description of the shipwreck ; or the Shelleyan picture of idyl- 
lic love by the sea under southern skies ; or the exquisite 
and tenderly meditative " Ave Maria " and address to Hes- 
perus ; or the argumentative discussion of the " simple life " 
in the passage on Daniel Boone; or the solemn questionings 
about death in the narrative of the commandant's assassination. 
The poem has come down to us and now enters upon its 
second century as that work which has more than anything 
else of Byron's achievement stood the test of disparagement 
and notoriety and time, which has grown when his fame grew 
and kept its place when his fame suffered temporary but al- 
most total eclipse, which has come to be regarded as his great- 
est contribution to literature, which is a wonderful memorial 
of a society " gone glimmering through the dream of things 
that were," and which yet remains — and this is the final mark 
of its greatness — in all essentials equally applicable to the life 
of to-day. 1 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mawk College. 

1 The above paper is put together from part of the material I am 
collecting for a study of Byron's Prestige in England, which I hope to 
have completed in time for the centenary of his death. Other portions 
of this material have already appeared in the New York Nation, Notes 
and Queries, and Modern Language Notes. Still other parts are forth- 
coming. I am presenting the subject thus tentatively with the express 
purpose of inviting corrections and additions from other students of 
Byron. 
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ADDENDA. 

Since this article was put into type I have come across the 
following notes which had been mislaid and which, rather than 
require a rearrangement of the article, I add here, (i) The 
stanzas called Don Juan Unread are by William Maginn. 
(ii) The pamphlet Cato to Lord Byron is possibly by George 
Croly, a fact that sheds additional light upon the relation of 
that poetaster, dramatist, and novelist to Lord Byron. (See 
" Byron and Croly " by the present writer, Modern Language 
Notes xxviii, 201 f.) (iii) A curious offshoot of Byron's 
Don Juan, unlike any of those described above, is the follow- 
ing: Don Juan. Volume the First. By Alfred Thornton, Esq. 
With fifteen coloured engravings. London: Printed for 
Thomas Kelly, 17, Paternoster Row, MDCCCXXI. An " Ad- 
vertisement " at the commencement of this book declares that 
the adventures, intrigues, and fate of Don Juan have for 
nearly three centuries " been a fruitful source of instruction 
and delight." " In the midst of its recent attraction as a drama, 
a noble poet (Lord Byron) seized it as the theme of one of 

the most extraordinary poems ever written He has .... 

done little more than demonstrate how far that very interesting 
subject may be improved by making it the vehicle of amuse- 
ment, blended with solid information, and uniting with the 
delight of romance the grave and important principles of mo- 
rality." The book is a sort of picaresque romance taking the 
hero and his valet through various countries and many licen- 
tious adventures which are not rendered more tolerable by 
the thin veneer of " morality " spread over them. Byron's 
poem is quoted several times, especially towards the beginning 
of the book. A companion volume is: Don Juan. Volume 
the Second. Containing his Life in London, or, A True Picture 
of the British Metropolis. By Alfred Thornton, Esq. [Motto 
from Boswell's Johnson]. With coloured engravings. [Same 
imprint as volume one], 1822. Don Juan's adventures in Lon- 
don here give ample opportunity for satire upon English 
society. In these books the " Spanish tradition " of the char- 
acter of the hero is followed much more closely than in Byron's 
poem. Both volumes are now very rare and bring high prices 
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when they come upon the market. Gendarme de Bevotte 
makes no mention of them, (iv) In connection with this 
article one may profitably re-read the eleventh chapter of De 
Bevotte's La Legende de Don Juan ; the facts recorded in this 
paper may necessitate some slight alteration of his conclusions 
with regard to the influence of Byron's poem, and in any case 
he will be found to supply further information regarding the 
reception of Don Juan, (v) Among the notes to the first vol- 
ume of Don Juan in the " Lyceum edition " of Byron's works, 
edited by R. H. Stoddard (London and Boston : F. A. Niccolls, 
[n. d.]), will be found extracts from various early reviews of 
the poem that shed still further light upon its reception. 

S. C. C. 



